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Sex great woman, encountered in the 1940 blitz, 
to whom I referred a fortnight ago, did not 
remark, as printed, “My! There ain’t going to be 
a armistice this time,’’ but “‘My! Ain’t there going 
to be a armistice this time!’’ It is a good example 
ot how great a difference the place of two words can 
make or of how the addition of a little spirit can 
transform matter. Had she used the order of words 
which in my article she was erroneously reported to 
have used, she would have spoken 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


lost. It was at our own tables. It was by greed 
and sloth and forgetfulness; above all, by a kind of 
inertia of the spirit which. deprived our actions in 
the inter-war years of all purpose and meaning. We 
allowed the natural exhaustion of the aftermath to 
deaden us ; most of all, to deaden our sense of service 
and duty. We left our victory unfinished and sat 
down by the wayside to enjoy ourselves. And when 
we arose our enemy had passed us. 


I can think of so many men—the very finest— 
who have been serving their country during the past 
four years on land, sea and air and who now feel 
passionately that they must dedicate the remainder 
of their lives to completing the work they have begun. 
They ask of the coming peace, above all things, the 
opportunity so to dedicate themselves. They have 
seen a wonderful spiritual, mental and physical trans- 
formation in themselves and in thousands of their 
fellow Servicemen. For four years 
or more they have been engaged in 





as a defeatist. But because she . 
reversed the order of two words 
she spoke, in the darkest hour 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ”’ OF SEPTEMBER 28, 1844. 


fostering and evoking human virtue 
—self-sacrifice, effort, courage, skill, 
3s endurance and brotherhood—and 





of England’s _ suffering and 
endurance, as a flaming sword 
and as what she was—the very 
embodiment of a free and un- 
defeatable people. I can still see 
her—and shall see her so till my 
dying day—immense, glowing with 
life and courage, and invincible— 
amid the débris and blasted and 
blistered houses of that far London 
October morning. And I hope she 
is alive still in body—she certainly 
is in spirit—to enjoy the armistice 
celebrations when they come. 


Not that, when they come, it 
will be all rejoicing. We shall be 
grateful and feel, for a moment, 
a great upsurging of heart, but 
we shall also, many of us, be 
sad. For the bright mile-post at 
the end of the road will remind 
us of the long, steep way we have 
travelled and of all we have lost 
beside it. I am not thinking of 





they have become acutely aware 
that without such virtues all 
human endeavours and institutions 
are utterly unavailing. They want 
to make sure that the younger 
generation is given the same chance 
as their own. They want the 
education and social life of the 
post-war world to be shaped so 
that the men and women of the 
future will grow up with a chance 
to develop ‘their full capacities of 
mind, body and soul. And they 
would be prepared—of this I am 
certain—to give their own lives to 
make this so. 


Those who oppose them—and 
there will be many—will get, I be- 
lieve, a rude awakening. Seeking 
their own satisfaction or pursuing 
some dead, mechanistic formula, 
they will find themselves confronted 
by the ruthless realism and purpose 








material possessions: I am think- —_— —s 


ing of those we have loved and 
who died to win our victory and 


“THE ROYAL VISIT TO SCOTLAND : QUEEN VICTORIA AND PRINCE ALBERT FORDING THE GARRY.” 


of men who have learnt to face un- 
pleasant facts and to overcome 
them. These men are not going to 
accept mass unemployment, slum 





without whom life, for those who 
remember them, can never be 
quite the same. And even of 
those living, how many will of 
necessity be far away and parted 
from us? All over Africa and Asia, 
as well as in Western and Southern 
Europe, our countrymen are on 
sentry-go, guarding the conquests 
they have won and the peace and 
well-being of the lands they occupy. 
They may not come home quickly. 


Indeed, the armistice in the 
West this time will only be half 
an armistice. The war with Japan 
will still remain to be won. 
Personally, I do not believe that 
the latter will prove as long as 
some pessimists fear: the effect 
of a full concentration of British 
and American sea and air power 
against an island State like Japan 
should be even more devastating 


housing, slave-labour or pinchpenny 
education for their children because 
they are told that the initial diffi- 
culties or cost of overcoming the 
obstacles are too great. They are 
going, I believe, to sweep such 
needless evils away as they swept 
away the Western Wall and 
Rommel’s defences at Alamein. 
But because of the unconscious 
opposition of Vested Interests and 
Vested Stupidity the task of doing 
so is going to be long and arduous, 
and it may not be a very easy 
England to live in till the task is 
done. We shall still be living, as 
it were, in a kind of battlefield. 
So we had better be prepared for 














it, and dedicate ourselves to the 
winning of the real victory. 


I want, wrote Julian Grenfell 
a short while before his death 





than the unloosing of Japanese ae g 
air and sea power in the Pacific 
three years ago. But, however 


it will still be a considerable time 
before those engaged in it will be 
out of danger and home again. We 
cannot rejoice very fully ourselves 
so long as they are divided from us 


four geese. 





X. 


“ from its propriety by the 
short the Eastern war may prove, pas Hag * vine 4 a of t 
announced his intention of saili 


half-past three o’clock Mr. Barry, in his clown’s dress, and accompani 
at the bridge, and all things being prepared, he step 
being in his favour he went along smoothly enough, and 
swim in their proper course... . 


‘““, NOVEL FEAT ON THE RIVER THAMES: BARRY, THE CLOWN, ON THE THAMES.” 


“On Monday last, ‘the Silent Highway’ (as Oki Father Thames has been poetically named) was scared 

rformance of an eccentric feat of very rare, though not unprecedented enact- 
Re mefit,” on Monday evening, 
from Vauxhall-bridge to Westminster-bridge in a washing-tub, drawn by 
was very great... . 
by several of his friends, arrived 
inte his tub and proceeded on his ‘ voyage.’ The tide 


clowns at Astley’s theatre, to give ¢clat to his ‘ 


crowd assemb to witness this strange undertakii 


he had but little difficulty in 
A similar feat was performed on the 
Usher, the celebrated clown.” 


mes several years since by 


a in the last war—lI paraphrase, for 


I cannot remember his exact words 
—to see an England of brave, 
generous, honest, noble men 
and women: the kind of human 
beings, in other words, whom 
he saw living and enduring and 
dying in the trenches around him. 
They were the same human 


At about 


the geese 
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and are still bearing the heat and 
brunt of battle. It would be a gross 
betrayal of all they are giving if we caused them to 
think that they were forgotten in our happiness. 


Inevitably, in other words, it must be a limited- 
satisfaction Armistice at first. One part of the war— 
the worst—will be over: but the job will be still to 
complete. And in a larger sense conquest over Japan 
will not complete it. It is no use, as we have learnt 
from the bitter experience of the past quarter of a 
century, winning a war on the battlefield if we then 
lose it by our subsequent behaviour or omissions. 
It was not at the Peace Table that the last war was 


I do not think we shall do it again. What- 
ever the present spirit may be in civilian life— 
in places it is very good, and in other places, 
perhaps, not so good—there is no doubt about 
the spirit in the Services. There I find a wide- 
spread feeling—and the better the Unit, the 
stronger the feeling—that the work of national and 
human _ regeneration which began in 1940 must 
not be allowed to end in 1945.° It must go on, 
such men feel, or their comrades who have suffered 
and died to give mankind its opportunity will 
have died in vain. 


beings as the profiteers and the 
Society gossipers and the strikers 
in the England they were fighting for: they were 
their brothers and sons. But they were transformed 
by the spirit whose presence is thé sole aim of human 
life and to whose animating rays the men and women 
at home had closed and deadened their senses. 
Greatness of heart, as a man learns on the battlefield, 
is in the last resort all in all. It is greatness of heart 
that Mr. Greatheart, returning from the wars, is 
determined to assure to his countrymen and _ his 
children. By the grace of God, he intends that they 
shall learn to live, as he—per ardua ad astra—has 
learnt to live, and by kindlier means. 
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THE 


EVIDENCE 
OF THE 
PENETRATING 
POWER OF R.A-F. 
BLOCK: BUSTERS 
DROPPED ON 
HITLER’S 
“BOMB-PROOF” 
U-BOAT PENS 
AT BREST. 


| pea esas the news, on 

September 20, that all organ- 
ised resistance had ceased at Brest, 
comes an eye-witness account of 
the occupation, by Allied troops, 
of the area in which are to be found 
the much-publicised U-boat pens. 
The pens themselves—fifteen in 
number—are 30 yards wide and 
nearly a quarter of a mile long; 
they have dry-dock facilities and 
all the ingenuity that modern skill 
can devise. Their ceilings are 
12 to 15 ft. thick, and two have 
holes right through them—striking 
evidence of the penetrating power 
of R.A.F. block-busters. ‘‘ To see 
the U-boat pens,"’ writes Basil 
Gingell, Exchange correspondent, 
“is to appreciate fully the diffi- 
culties that our air forces have had 
to do them serious damage. They 
are protected by a great futuristic 
type of building of reinforced con- 
crete."” Apart from the damage 
done by our bombs, the Germans 
partly wrecked the pens before 
surrendering, but behind the dock 
offices, sleeping quarters and stores 
were found, all air-conditioned and 
with hot and cold running water in 
most of the rooms. Enough food 
for a year was piled from floor to 
ceiling in the store-rooms. Hitler’s 
‘claim, many times repeated, that 
these U-boat shelters were ‘‘ bomb- 
proof"’ has been effectively shat- 
tered, although the resistance power 
of several feet of reinforced concrete 
on steel girders is undeniably great. 


A BRITISH OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH, 
FIVE OF THE U-BOAT PENS. 
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TAKEN AFTER THE CAPTURE OF BREST, SHOWING 


TWO WERE FOUND WITH THEIR ROOFS DESTROYED. 


AN_ EXAMPLE OF THE DEVASTATING RESULTS OBTAINED BY R.A.F. BOMBING ATTACKS ON THIS FORMER 
THE HUGE 40-FT. HOLE TORN IN THE ROOF PROVES THAT OUR 


GERMAN U-BOAT BASE AT BREST. 


BLOCK-BUSTERS DID PENETRATB THE REINFORCED CONCRETE AND STEEL GIRDERS OF 


AN INTERIOR VIEW 


AND SHOWING 


OF AN ENEMY 
TWO U-BOATS MOORED 


THESE PENS ARE CONSTRUCTED. 


SUBMARINE PEN REPRODUCED FROM A 
“IN PERFECT SAFETY.” 


GERMAN 


WHICH 


PAPER 
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a THE SURE A GERMAN ARMY 
AN ASTONISHING STORY OF A GERMAN 
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THE AMAZING SURRENDER OF 20,000 GERMANS TO TWENTY U.S. SOLDIERS IN FRANCE: 
MAJOR-GENERAL ERICH ELSTER, COMMANDING THE SOUTHERN MARCH FORCE, MAKING 
FORMAL SURRENDER. 


SS ESS See 

LIEUTENANT SAMUEL MAGILL (LEFT), TO WHOM A SURRENDER OFFER WAS MADE, PLANNING 

THE ROUTE OF 20,000 PRISONERS WITH A GERMAN COLONEL, AND CAPTAIN COOK, 
OF THE NINTH U.S. ARMY. 
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ANY AND EVERY FORM OF TRANSPORT WAS REQUISITIONED FOR THE FOOTSORE, 
DEFEATED ARMY FROM THE BORDEAUX REGION, HAMMERED BY FIGHTER-BOMBERS AND 
THE MAQUIS. 
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is) ANOTHER PROCESSION ON THE LONG TREK TO A PRISON CAMP. THE GERMANS WERE 
PERMITTED TO CARRY THEIR ARMS FOR FEAR OF AN ATTACK BY THE MAQUIS. 
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THE PUBLIC MARKET IN ROMORANTIN, A MAQUIS H.Q., BURNED BY THE ENEMY BEFORE 
SURRENDER: THE CONTAINERS WERE USED TO DROP SUPPLIES BY PARACHUTE, 

o pe sncinhain a Se a 7 4 : 3 
Perhaps the most astonishing story of German surrender is that in which Lieutenant ere ag wan Candee cau eee Gat Wedamaidaien eau en eat aan. 
Samuel Magill, of Ohio, induced 20,000 German Marines, Wehrmacht, and » 8. § S. 
Luftwaffe, under the command of a Major-General, to lay down their arms to 
his twenty men. The story, as related by Robert Barr, of the B.B.C., and the German commander, Major-General Erich Elster, former comman 
Lieutenant Magill, a twenty-four-year-old reconnaissance officer of the 83rd Division, Biarritz, wished to talk to an American officer. He sent two French inter- 
U.S. Ninth Army, in a broadcast, was that on September 8 he made contact preters to see what the enemy General wanted, and learned that Elster was 
with a footsore lost army which had been trying to escape from south-west willing to surrender the entire group, known as the Southern March Force, 
France into Germany, and had been hammered by fighter-bombers for seventeen “after a token battle with about two American battalions.” Instead, it was 
days, in the area along the French coast between the Spanish border and agreed to settle the surrender terms at Chateau Neuf (between Orleans and 
Bordeaux. Magill was informed by two members of the Maquis, who said that Blois), and meantime he arranged with the U.S. Air Force to arrive at the 
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| OF 20,000 MEN TO 20 ALLIED SOLDIERS. 


GENERAL WHO INVITED A “TOKEN BATTLE.” 


RAG ee Nets PERE NNR  k ie ed 
GERMAN MARINES, FULLY ARMED AND HEADED BY THE NAZI FLAG, AS AGREED 
IN THE SURRENDER TERMS, MARCHING IN TO THE RENDEZVOUS EN ROUTE FOR 
THE PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMP. 
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EVERY TYPE OF CYCLE, MANY LOOTED, 
TO DISCOURAGE A GET-AWAY, THE U.S. AIR FORCE WERE OVERHEAD, 


CYCLISTS WITH 
SURRENDER-POINT. 
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THOUSANDS OF CYCLES BEING PARKED IN A VAST DUMP BY CYCLE BATTALIONS BEFORE 


t THE SURRENDERED ARMY MARCHED INTO THE P.O.W. CAGES AND CAPTIVITY. 


same time. A smoke signal was put up from a cross-road, so that, said Magill, 
‘if I put down a white panel that would mean that surrender terms had been 
If I put down a cerise panel, the ‘planes could immediately begin 
bombing and strafing all the likely targets in the area."" The enemy General 
did surrender, and when he met General Robert Macon, U.S. Commander of 
the 83rd Division, he thanked him heartily for not having bombed his columns 
the previous night. The Germans agreed to surrender at the Loire if they 


agreed upon. 
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~ COVERED WAGGONS AND EVERY POSSIBLE FORM OF HORSE-DRAWN- TRANSPORT WERE 
7 UTILISED. ‘THE ORIGINAL PROPOSAL OF THE GERMAN GENERAL WAS A “‘ TOKEN BATTLE” 
Z . BEFORE SURRENDER. 
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.EVEN AN ICE-CART HAD ITS LOAD OF TIRED AND DISILLUSIONED YOUNG NAZI SOLDIERS, 
DRAWN BY TWO SCRAGGY AND HALF-STARVED HORSES. 
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HERE GERMAN INFANTRY, LOADED WITH 
THEIR RIFLES TO U.S. SOLDIERS OF THE 83RD 


EQUIPMENT, IN SINGL FILE HANDED OVER 


DIVISION— THE FINAL ACT. 
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were permitted. to march to the river carrying their arms for protection against 
the Maquis. The German colonel who negotiated it said it was ‘the most 
extraordinary military situation ever.'’ Lieutenant Magill suddenly found that he 
had 7000 German Marines, 6000 Wehrmacht, and 6000 Luftwaffe and their 
General on his hands. The nearest P.O.W. camp was a long way off and the 
journey meant crossing rivers, feeding the men and horses, and persuading the 
Maquis not to attack and start a battle when he had only twenty men and 
ten others he picked up. There were Germans on stolen cycles of all sorts, on 
foot, hundreds of horse-drawn vehicles, famished horses, mules and donkeys. Finally 
these troops stacked their weapons and entered a prison cage. 
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“HOW TO WRITE”: By STEPHEN LEACOCK.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


TEPHEN LEACOCK is dead, and a loss to “ the 
gaiety of nations.’’ I understand that he has 
left one or two other books, besides this one, behind 
him. I hope the proofs of them will be read better 
than the proofs of this one have been read. All 
due allowances must be made: probably the publishers 
are in the Heavy Rescue, and the Printer’s Reader 
is manning an A.-A. gun; but even that can hardly 
excuse the statement that Louis XIV. had his head 
cut off. It might have been a very good idea: 
although France and the world could have ill-spared 
Versailles. But the person who was guillotined was 
his harmless descendant, Louis XVI.; and I hope 
that this error, and mary other errors, will be corrected 
in the next edition—which will presumably come out 
as soon as the Paper Controller is more generous. 

Leacock was, as the Press never tires in telling us, 
both a humorist and a Professor. In this book the 
two collaborate: occasionally not without effort, 
for there are pages which read as though an elderly 
and fatigued man, overshadowed by one more German 
war, were trying to illuminate instruction with quips 
and to finish a job he had promised to finish. Part of 
the time he is trying to lecture seriously to a class of 
students, endeavouring to tell them what can be 
told about language and its use; and part of the time 
he is throwing up the sponge, reverting to his comic 
self, and heading his chapters: ‘‘ How Not to Write 
Poetry ’’ and “‘ How Not to Write More Poetry.” 

Sometimes he is as serious as a University Exten- 
sion Lecturer. But often he breaks out in the style 
of his earlier books, as, for example, when he discusses 
profanity in fiction, and the difficulty of swearing 
in print. He says: 

‘‘ We must, I fear, dismiss at once the old-fashioned 
Victorian expedient of telling the reader that one 
of the characters in the story said something ‘ with 
a terrible oath.’ That won’t do nowadays. We want 
to hear it. What was it? The formula was the one 
used in the pirate stories written for boys and girls. 

“ For example : 

“* Har! Har!’ shouted the pirate, with a foul 
oath. ‘ They are in our power.’ 

““* They certainly are,’ said the second pirate, 
with an oath fouler than the first. 

“*T'll say so,’ said the third pirate, with an oath 
fouler still—a lot fouler. 





A TOWN ON A_ FROZEN 
CANVAS, 17 IN. BY 21 IN. 


“The fourth pirate remained silent. He couldn't 
make it.” 

It is for this sort of thing that the book will be 
read and preserved. When Professor Leacock becomes 
Professor Leacock, he becomes quite commonplace : 
sometimes even amateurish, as when he discusses the 
relative proportion of Latin and German words in 
our language, and the various racial strains in our 
population. 

I think it was a pity that he ever became either 
a schoolmaster (which he once was) or a Professor. 
He didn’t discover (as he tells us here) until he was 
midway through life that he could write in a funny 
manner for a large public. Had he discovered his 

** How to Write.” By Stephen Leacock, (The Bodley Head ; 
&s. 6d.) 


RIVER ; BY AERT VAN DER NEER 
SIGNED WITH MONOGRAM. 


(in the collection of Almina Countess of Carnarvon and the Rt. Hon. Viscount Rothermere.) 


faculty earlier (and it was obviously a laudable 
modesty in his character which prevented him), his 
durable works would have been more numerous, and his 
serious or semi-serious ephemeral works (including this 
one) would not have occupied his time. However, let 
us be thankful for what we have; and thankful that 
Mr. P. G. Wodehouse never achieved a University Chair. 

The book contains generous references to authors, 
living and dead. He writes warmly of contemporary 
humorists like A. P. Herbert and P. G. Wodehouse, 
and he pays a tribute to the astonishing narrative 
power of that princess of narrators, Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes. Mark Twain is one of his standbys. But 
he does make one astonishing remark about a 


dead author, an author physically dead, I mean. He 





A  SEASCAPE—FISHING-BOATS AND A _ MAN-OF-WAR_ IN 

A CALM; BY WILLEM VAN DER VELDE THE YOUNGER 

(1633-1707). PANEL, 20 IN. BY 18} IN. SIGNED WITH 
MONOGRAM. (In the collection of Alfred de Rothschild.) 


An_ exhibition of 
works by Dutch 
Masters of the seven- 
téenth century—of 
which we reproduce 
three on this 

was held, under the 
auspices of the 
Netherlands Govern- 
ment Information 
Bureau, at the Liver- 


pt. 
hibition allowed us a 
glimpse of Holland’s 
“Golden Age,” 
which was painted in 
such diversity by the 
Old Dutch Masters, 


says: ‘ There 
was a once- 
famous English 
writer, now 
mostly for- 
gotten, called 
Anthony Trol- 
lope, who never 
cared to put a 
story together 
without the 
reader knowing 
it from the 
start.” 

“Now mostly forgotten ’’! For twenty years at 
least there has been an immense revival in Anthony 
Trollope, who wrote “ naturalist ’’ novels in English 
a generation before Arnold Bennett, in a much more 
limited and less widely-informed way, copied the 
method from the nineteenth-century French. The 
Times Literary Supplement devotes columns to 
letters from Mr. Michael Sadleir and others on the 
subject of Trollope’s editions and misprints; and the 
B.B.C. weekly boom out serial transcriptions of all 
the Barchester Novels. It is obvious, from the con- 
text, that Leacock liked Trollope : it is extraordinary 
that he did not realise that there were thousands 
of others who also liked Trollope. 

It is too late to tell him now. But he also may 
suffer from the ups and downs of literary fashion. 
He was a Canadian. Thirty years hence somebody 
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A RIVER SCENE WITH A FERRY BOAT; BY 


in England 
(though I hope 
not) may write 
about “a wag, 
now mostly for- 
gotten, called 
Leacock ’’: and 
from Newfound- 
land to’ Van 
couver wrathful 
voices may ring 
out to say: 
“ You may have 
forgotten. him, 
but everybody 
is still reading 
him here.”’ Any- 
how, I should 
like toseize 
(‘‘ why seize it,”’ 
he might say in 
the critical 
mood of this book, ‘‘ why not merely take it ? ’’) this 
opportunity of paying tribute (‘‘ tribute means money,” 
the Professor interjects; ‘‘ be careful of your dead 
metaphors ’’) to one who amused me ever since I was a 
young man. Were one to abjure dead metaphors, one 
would have to eschew writing altogether : even the use 
of “One” for ‘‘I’”’ Professor Leacock rightly deprecates ; 
and certainly there should be limits to its use, although 
it is usually used in modesty, for it is ridiculous 
when somebody says: ‘‘ One arrived at Quebec 
yesterday and one found the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Roosevelt looking very well.” But I, or 
“One,’’ during this era of the Return to Barbarism, 
have been much cheered by ‘“ Nonsense Novels,” 
“ Arcadian Adventures with the Idle Rich,’’ ‘‘ Moon- 
beams from the Larger Lunacy,” “ Frenzied Fiction,” 
and many another volume by their author. And I 
should like to give a last salute to one who, like 
Browning, ‘‘ marched breast-forward’”’: although, if 
he had been asked to write about Browning's style, 
he would probably have made hay of it. ‘‘ Made 
hay ?’’ What does it mean? This book has made 
me self-conscious. If I read any more books about 
“* How to Write,”’ I probably shan’t be able to write 
at all. I had better cherish Leacock’s last words, 


THE LATE PROF. STEPHEN LEACOCK, 
AUTHOR OF “ HOW TO WRITE,” THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


The famous humorist and economist, Pro- 
fessor Stephen Leacock, died on March 28 
of this year. He was Professor Emeritus 
of McGill University, Montreal. Educated 
at Upper Canada College, he was on the 
staff there from 1891-1899 and on the staff 
of McGill University, Montreal, from 
1901-36. During the years 1907 to 1908 
he made a tour of the Empire, giving lec- 
tures on Imperial Organisation under the 
auspices of the Cecil Rhodes Trust, and from 
1908-36 he was Head of the Department of 
Economics. Stephen Leacock’s humorous 
writings far outnumbered those on econ- 
omics and politics, but he is justly famed 
for both. (Portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa.) 





SALOMON VAN 
CANVAS, 32 IN. BY 41} IN. SIGNED AND DATED 1645. 


(In the collection of the Worthington family.) 
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which make the rest of his book unnecessary : “‘ Writing 
can never be achieved by learning what to avoid 
and what to leave out. There must be something 
put in before you can leave anything out. Writing 
comes from having something to say and trying 
hard to say it.” 

Even that isn’t final: for the writer may have 
no ear. And writing, however full of facts and sense, 
never endures unless it flows; and the probability 
is that if the writer has no ear for the sound of words 
or the colour of them, his facts will not be facts and 
his sense will not be sense, and he will understand 
nothing of the iridescent mystery of life. What would 
Jeremy Bentham have made of Hitler? He probably 
would have said that he ought not to exist. And then 
he would have said that if only Hitler could be expunged, 
no further Hitler would arise. How can we tell ? 
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THE CAPTURE OF BREST: SCENES IN THE 
HARBOUR AREA; PRISONERS IN A _ TRAIN. 
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A VIEW OF BREST HARBOUR AFTER THE CAPTURE OF THE CITY BY ALLIED TROOPS: THE DEVASTATION 
DUE TO BOMBING, SHELLING, AND DEMOLITION APPEARS PRETTY CONSIDERABLE. 
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(ABOVE.) WRECKED CARS AND 
A MASS OF LITTER PUSHED 
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HE final assault on Brest 
was made by American 
Rangers supported by British 
armour, Algiers radio stated; 
and, apparently, much of the 
credit for the breaching of the 
city wall—in places 30 feet 
thick—must go to the heavy 
guns which had been pounding 
it for days. The first crack, 
which led to the surrender of 
Brest, came when the Ger- 
mans in the U-boat base and 
the subterranean fort beneath 
the Naval school found them- 
selves cut off from the city. 
They sent. up a white flag, and 
then 6600 men marched out 
and gave themselves. up. 
Very soon, white flags began 
to appear all over the city, 
and the twenty-seven-day siege 
of Brest was over. The latest 
available total of prisoners 
taken during the whole battle 
for Brest is estimated at more 
than 35,000. 
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(LEFT.) THOUSANDS OF GERMAN 
PRISONERS BEING TRANSPORTED 
BY TRAIN OUT OF BREST. iT 
IS ESTIMATED THAT 35,000 
NAZIS WERE CAPTURED. 





AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF SUBMARINE PENS AT BREST: OTHER PICTURES OF THESE U-BOAT THE WRECKED JOAN OF ARC BRIDGE IN THE HARBOUR AREA OF BREST: THE 
SHELTERS APPEAR ON ANOTHER PAGE. GERMANS DECLARED THEY HAD BLOWN UP ALL DOCK INSTALLATIONS. 
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THE ALLIED DRIVE THROUGH HOLLAND: 
SCENES ALONG THE CORRIDOR. 
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SAN ENEMY ATTACK ON BRITISH TRANSPORT MOVING UP BETWEEN EINDHOVEN ¢ 

Z AND NIJMEGEN. BRITISH SOLDIERS TAKING COVER IN A DITCH. 

A CONVOY OF DUCKS MOVING UP A ROAD ON THEIR WAY INTO HOLLAND: DUCKS FROM Beet se 2 ety © eee i Ak Se en oe ee VO ENG eRe cree. 
THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY CROSSED THE RHINE RECENTLY. 
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RNHEM has _ proved, 

as was expected, the 
critical area in the Airborne 
operations. Those at Eind- 
hoven, Grave, and Nijmegen 
were American, but Arnhem, 
most difficult and dangerous, 
was entirely British. The 
Germans, writes Captain 
Cyril Falls, elsewhere, ‘‘ had 
recognised that the British 
airborne division at. Arnhem 
was the most easily assail- 
able link in the Allied chain. 
Resigning themselves to the 
loss of the other stepping- 
stones, they packed the 
area between the Waal and 
the Lek with defensive 
forces, and at the same 
time hurled themselves from 
all sides against the British 
island round Arnhem. Even 
if- the British land forces 
pressed up close to the 
scene of action, so long as 
they could be _ prevented 
from crossing the Lek there 
was, from the enemy’s point 
of view, a good opportunity 
of destroying the isolated 
airborne division. We were 
(Continued opposite, 
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; ARNHEM FROM THE WEST, SHOWING THE BRIDGE OVER THE LEK+—THE OBJECTIVI 
< FOR THE BRITISH AIRBORNE FORCES DROPPED BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES. 
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\ A SCENE IN A STREET OF EINDHOVEN AFTER THE GERMAN S8OMBING ATTACK. EINDHOVEN 5 THE LIBERATION OF EINDHOVEN: THE EXCITED INHABITANTS ARE SEEN MASSED e | / 
WAS LIBERATED ON SEPTEMBER 20, BUT LATER SUFFERED SERIOUS BOMBING, f IN THE MARKET PLACE. OUR TROOPS WERE .GIVEN AN ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME. , | 4 
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THE CRUCIAL AREA OF ARNHEM: HELD 
BY BRITISH AIRBORNE TROOPS. 
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= “$ TANKS AND SELF-PROPELLED GUNS CROSSING A CANAL BRIDGE BUILT BY BRITISH 7 
. { ENGINEERS AS THEY MOVE UP TOLINK WITH AIRBORNE TROOPS IN THE ARNHEM AREA. 
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A BRITISH CONVOY OF SUPPLIES IS HALTED AS THE ENEMY TRIED TO CUT OUR ADVANCED 
SUPPLY ROUTE IN THE NIJMEGEN AREA. AMERICAN INFANTRY MOVING TO ATTACK (LEFT). 
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Continued.) 
delayed for a short time on 
the Waal. The first opti- 
mistic reports from corre- 
spondents after we had 
crossed this river suggested 
that we might go straight 
forward to the Lek, but we 
ran into a heavy concen- 
tration ot armour and artil- 
lery and were held up some 
five miles short of the goal. 
We do not appear to have 
had serious anxiety about 
the corridor south of the 
Waal, though the Germans 
launched strong. counter- 
attacks against it, and had 
some success at Eindhoven. 
They knew well that if 
it were maintained a large 
proportion of their forces 
situated to the west of it 
were likely to be trapped in 
Holland. The corridor held, 
and the base was consider- 
ably widened. But we could 
not get forward to the Lek. 
. These splendid troops, 
some of the best we have 
ever had, put up a fight 
which will never be for- 
gotten.” 
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3 ONE OF THE BRIDGES ACROSS THE LEK AT ARNHEM. MORE TROOPS AND SUPPLIES ft i i 
Hi HAVE BEEN GOT ACROSS TO RELIEVE OUR AIRBORNE FORCES. yi 
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5 AFTER THE CAPTURE OF NIJMEGEN BRIDGE : DUTCH COLLABORATORS BEING MARCHED i * A CLOSE-UP OF PRISONERS TAKEN 
é AWAY UNDER ARREST. THE CAPTURE OF THIS BRIDGE IS DESC RIBED ON PAGES 378-379. ‘ Fd MEN OF ALL AGES, WHO NOW MAKE UP THE 
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NEAR NIJMEGEN, SHOWING THE VARIETY OF TYPEs, ¢ 
GERMAN FIGHTING FORCES. 4 
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THE FALL OF BOULOGNE: ANOTHER 
HANDS: SCENES DURING THE 
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ALLIED TROOPS 
ENTERING 
BOULOGNE 
THROUGH THE. 
GATES OF THE 
CITADEL. 
THE GARRISON 
FINALLY SUR- weron 
RENDERED ON ~* CANADIAN ENGINEERS, ADVANCING INTO BOULOGNE, ERECTING A BRIDGE WHILE UNDER 
SEPTEMBER 22. HELL AND MORTAR FIRE. FIRES ARE BURNING IN THE BOMBED AND SHELLED TOWN. 


CANADIAN SOLDIERS INSIDE ONE OF THE CAPTURED U-BOAT 
PENS AT BOULOGNE. LIFTS ON EACH SIDE OF THE PEN ARF 
USED FOR RAISING THE U-BOATS OUT OF THE WATER. 
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A CANADIAN GUNNER INSPECTING A SHELL- 
CASE ALONGSIDE SOME OF THE SHELLS 
INTENDED FOR THE I4-IN. LONG-RANGE 
GERMAN GUNS WHICH WERE TRAINED ON 
ENGLAND’S “ HELLFIRE CORNER.” 


SHELL-WRECKED BUILDINGS IN BOULOGNE, WITH FIRES RAGING IN THE BACKGROUND. THE TOWN TOOK } C AN ALLIED SOLDIER PICKING HIS WAY wnenen die RUBBLE 
A TERRIFIC POUNDING FROM AIR AND ARTILLERY DURING THE LAST DAYS OF THE GARRISON’S RESISTANCE. OF A SHELLED AND BOMBED STREET IN BOULOGNE. 
All organised resistance in Boulogne finally collapsed on the afternoon of north of Boulogne, and had attacked the last remaining stronghold at 
Friday, September 22. After a siege lasting several weeks, in which the Le Portel, south-west of the town. Wimereux had yielded quickly to an attack 
German garrison held out grimly against attacks from land and air, the end launched in the morning, and the assault on Le Portel followed at 1 p.m. 
came with surprising swiftness. General Heim, the garrison commander, and Shortly afterwards, the commander of the Canadian forces went into a dug-out 
his staff surrendered after the Canadians had captured the fortress of Wimereux, in the German lines to deliver an ultimatum. ‘‘ You have just fifteen minutes 
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IER IMPORTANT CHANNEL PORT IN ALLIED 
rHE | LAST DAYS OF RESISTANCE. 
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“ALLIED SOLDIERS ~ 
OUTSIDE ONE OF 
THE CAPTURED 
FORTS OF MOUNT 
LAMBERT. 
ABOVE THE 
: $ . REINFORCED 
ee ~ 2 ae si aie? aang aae nn estat 4 “h CONCRETE 
TWO CANADIAN OFFICERS WITH A GERMAN COMMANDER (LEFT CENTRE) AND HIS AIDE, ENTRANCE HANGS 
FOLLOWED BY THE COMMANDER’S 500 MEN WHOM HE SURRENDERED IN BOULOGNE. THE WHITE FLAG. | 









































CANADIAN TROOPS ARE SEEN INSPECTING THE BARREL AND THE 


MAIL-CHAIN NETTING HANGING OVER THE FRONT OF THE HUGE 
~ REINFORCED CONCRETE GUN-PIT. Pn 














ONE OF THE GERMAN 1I4-IN. GUNS CAP- 
TURED AT BOULOGNE, OUTSIDE THE HUGE 
REINFORCED CONCRETE HOUSING FROM 
WHICH IT WAS OPERATED AGAINST THE 




















































. SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND. / 
7 
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COLUMNS OF SMOKE RISING FROM AMONG THE BATTERED “ " THE GERMANS BEING RUN OUT OF BOULOGNE AS PRISONERS—TO THE GREAT DELIGHT OF THE FRENCH 7 
BUILDINGS OF BOULOGNE IN THE LAST DAYS OF RESISTANCE. ? i, ONLOOKERS. SOMETHING LIKE 10,000 GERMAN PRISONERS WERE TAKEN WHEN THE GARRISON CAPITULATED. 
| P 2 
t in which to decide,” he said. “If by that time you have not given in, was escorted to a Canadian headquarters, while Allied troops rounded up the 
= | those two squadrons of Typhoons flying overhead will be given the signal remaining Germans to be despatched to prisoner cages. The number of 
™ to come down and wipe out your positions. And there are plenty more prisoners taken, it is believed, was not far short of 10,000. The capitulation 
ae Typhoons where they come from!" The threat was sufficient. The German of Boulogne, following on that of Le Havre and Brest, left the Germans on 
- commander surrendered, and the whole of Boulogne was ours. General Heim | the Channel coast in possession of Cap Gris Nez, Calais, and Dunkirk 
es 
' 
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HE outstanding episode of the latest 
phase in the whole war against Germany 
has been the airborne operation in Holland, 
followed immediately by the advance of the 
British Second Army to the lower branches 
of the Rhine.. The airborne side of the 
eperation was predominantly American, so 
far as numbers went, though the British 
contingent was allotted by far the most 
difficult and dangerous task; the land side 
was entirely British. The plan was daring and imagin- 
ative. As I see it, four stepping-stones were to be 
provided for the land forces, each formed by an airborne 
force. The first was at Eindhoven, some twenty-odd 
miles from the previous front; the second at Grave, on 
the Maas; the third at Nijmegen, on the left bank of 
the Waal; the fourth at Arnhem, north of the Lek. The 
airborne landings at Eindhoven, Grave (probably the 
smallest), and Nijmegen were American, while that at 
Arnhem was British. Since the situation on _ the 
remainder of the front, and probably also the resources 
available, precluded a general advance, it was decided 
to carry this out in the first instance by means of one 
of those ‘‘corridor”’’ thrusts of which there have been 
several instances in this war—notably an American 
operation after the first landing in the Cotentin penin- 
sula. Success would mean the turning of the great 
barrier of the Rhine and also that of the main Siegfried 
Line. The landings were brilliantly organised and suc- 
cessfully carried out. The initial advance of the Second 
Army, with strong air support, was extremely rapid. 
Eindhoven and Grave were reached without great diffi- 
culty, and the Maas was passed. At Nijmegen there was 
hard and bitter fighting, but the Americans had done 
their work finely and saved the road bridge. The second 
water barrier, the Waal, was also passed. 

Meanwhile, however, the Germans had recognised that 
the British airborne division at Arnhem was the most 
easily assailable link in the Allied chain. Resigning them- 
selves to the loss of the other stepping-stones named, they 
packed the area between the Waal and the Lek with 
defensive forces, and at the same time hurled themselves 
from all sides against the British island round Arnhem. 
Even if the British land forces pressed up close to the 
scene of action, so long as they could be prevented from 
crossing the Lek there was, from the enemy’s point of 
view, a good opportunity of destroying the isolated air- 
borne division. We were delayed for a short time on 
the Waal. The first optimistic reports from correspondents 
after we had crossed this river suggested that we might 
go straight forward to the Lek, but we ran into a heavy 
concentration of armour and artillery and were held up 
some five miles short of the goal. We do not appear to 
have had serious anxiety about the corridor south of the 
Waal, though the Germans launched strong counter-attacks 
against it, and had some success at Eindhoven. They 
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reinforcements, but to an even greater extent because the 
Allied forces have been so greatly stretched and are so 
distant from their ports. The high command, recognising 
the importance of denying to the Germans the opportunity 
of consolidating their positions still further, mounted the 
Nijmegen-Arnhem operation in a supreme effort to keep 
the fighting open and maintain the initiative. As I write, 
the extent of the success cannot be measured. But the 
question of the communications is all-important. If we 
could fully restore them, we could undoubtedly blast the 
enemy opposition out of our path without much delay, 
but the situation as regards the pofts is still very diffi- 
cult, and the longer the delay, the sterner will be the task 
of invading Germany. 

My readers may recall that towards the end of the 
close fighting in Lower Normandy, the one serious anxiety 
which I expressed was about the season. The advance 
from the Seine into Belgium was more rapid than the 
most optimistic had hoped for and made up for the time 
lost, chiefly owing to the vagaries of the weather, in the 
initial stages. Now, however, this question again raises 
its head. September is just ending. A normal October 
would not involve a severe handicap to active operations, 
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constructed had been captured. There was, 
naturally, some disappointment that this great 
feat was not followed by an advance into the 
Po Basin, and it was asked whether there had 
not been some error. In point of fact, it would 
appear that all the artificial fortifications were 
in fact taken, but Kesselring brought up re- 
inforcements and staged a desperate resistance 
on a succession of ridges, foothills of the 
Apennines, running down to the sea. Both 
sides suffered heavy losses, but by hard fighting we won 
our way across the Ceriano ridge, captured Rimini, and 
obtained a bridgehead across the Marieccha River, which 
runs through it. Meanwhile, the Fifth Army, in the cen- 
tral Apennines, has secured Firenzuola after very hard 
fighting. It still has a great ridge to cross before it can 
look down into the plain, but the Eighth on the coast has 
reached the gateway into Northern Italy. I think there 
may be further fighting in this sector, because the enemy’s 
concentration is strong, but I feel confident, in view of 
what obstacles have already been overcome, that the Eighth 
Army will soon be moving downhill, with growing momentum. 

Hitherto there has been little direct connection between 
the two campaigns, and it is hardly possible for this to 
be achieved unless General Alexander contrives to drive 
the Germans clean out of Italy. If it were practicable to 
achieve that, he would have the choice between joining 
General Eisenhower through France and invading Austria, 
but the latter alternative, in which I have always been 
interested, may also be influenced by the seasonal factor. 
It could not be carried out once winter had really begun. 
It is true that on paper the present situation in Italy, 
with the Allies now standing at the start of the Bologna 
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THE CAPTURE, INTACT, OF THE TWO VITAL BRIDGES OVER THE WAAL AT 
NIJMEGEN: AN R.A.F. RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE NORTH BANK, 
SHOWING THE ROAD BRIDGE (LEFT) AND THE RAILWAY BRIDGE (RIGHT). 


The capture of pepe Bridge, intact, across the River Waal was an achievement of the first 
order, for this magnificent engineering work, 2000 yards long, crossing a river 600 yards wide, 








AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE ROAD BRIDGE ACROSS THE WAAL AT NIJMEGEN, IN FOREGROUND, WITH 
THE RAILWAY BRIDGE BEYOND, SEEN FROM THE SOUTH BANK. SEVERE FIGHTING BY U.S. 
PARATROOPS AND BRITISH ARMOUR ENABLED THE BRIDGES TO BE CAPTURED INTACT. 


knew well that if it were maintained a large proportion 
of their forces situated to the west of it were likely to be 
trapped in Holland. The corridor held, and the base 
was considerably widened. But we could not get forward 
to the Lek. The Germans issued jubilant communiqués 
in which they claimed that they were wiping out the air- 
borne division. On Friday last they claimed at one 
moment to have destroyed it entirely, though later on 
they admitted that ‘ elements ” were still resisting. These 
splendid troops, some of the best we have ever had, put 
up a fight which will never be forgotten. 

On the rest of the front the features which I outlined 
in my last article have been clearly marked. There has 
been in general a pause, with only limited advances and 
strong German counter-attacks. The Americans have 
made relatively little progress into the Siegfried Line in 
the region of Aachen, and farther south not much more 
beyond the Moselle valley. The southern army group, 
American and French, has maintained its liberty of action 
to a greater extent and has just obtained touch with 
General Patton, but it also has had to meet stout opposi- 
tion at the approaches to the Belfort Gap, and the French 
lost some ground to a counter-attack last week. All this 
bears out what I wrote in my previous article. The 
Germans have made a certain recovery, partly because 
they have fallen back closer to their bases and 


but the same can- 
not be said of the 
next four or five 
months. Nowhere 
in the West will 
conditions or 
ground like those 
in Italy last winter 
have to be faced, 
and there is no 
reason why the 
Allies should not 
continue to cam- 
paign through the 
winter, though 
there is a reason- 
able prospect that 
they will bring the 
war in Europe to 
an end before it is over. Yet winter undoubtedly slows 
movement down, and, if another phase, even temporary, of 
static warfare should come, might easily bring back the 
muddy battlefields of the last war. It also imposes an 
additional strain upon the troops engaged, so that less can 
be demanded of them, and their reliefs have to be more 
frequent. The extent to which cloud, fog, rain, and snow 
limit air support requires no emphasis after all our past 
experience. The Germans have gained some moral en- 
couragement, despite the collapse of the Balkan front— 
which they would probably have evacuated by now but 
for the offensive into Rumania—by the fact that they 
have been able to hold the Russians on the East Prussian 
frontier and the approaches to Silesia. Germany appears 
to be as manifestly doomed as was the case a month ago, 
but it may well be that the next fortnight will decide whether 
or not it will prove possible to finish the war in 1944. 

In Italy, General Alexander and the troops under his 
command have made the best possible contribution to 
the common cause by their hard-fought offensive on the 
Adriatic coast (Eighth Army) and north of Florence (Fifth 
Army). At the beginning of September the Eighth Army, 
after a brilliant concentration and a swift thrust through 
the enemy’s outer defences, assaulted the Gothic Line 
almost from the march, Correspondents reported, quite 
correctly, that the powerful works which the enemy had 
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would have taken the Sappers' at least a day to replace by a temporary bridge if it had 
been destroyed, at a time when every hour was vital to relieve the Airborne Army at 
Amhem. To seize it, U.S. paratroops crossed the river on September 20, in rubber boats, two 
miles west of the bridge and fought their way along the far bank. Simultaneously British 
armour and infantry forced a path through the town and joined up with the paratroops the 
same evening. Before dark they had thrown an infantry battalion with Recce troops and 
tanks across the river, followed by a strong armoured force on the 21st. Other photographs 
on the subject of Nijmegen Bridge are on pages 378-379. 


road, which runs right along at the back of the Apennines 
looks extremely favourable, and suggests that the enemy 
may be driven out into open country, where he would 
be to a great extent at the mercy of Allied superiority in 
the air and in armour. But Kesselring has shown himself 
throughout a master of the art of delaying tactics, and 
from first to last he has never permitted affairs to develop 
as rapidly as they have seemed to be on the point of doing. 
Warned by past experience, I feel that he may once more 
find some expedient which will enable him to stand a bit 
longer than we expect. While, therefore, I am as firm 
a believer as ever in the strategy of the Italian campaign, 
I do not feel that we can count upon its being carried to 
final success before the winter. And if it is not, then we 
can hardly hope to see General Alexander’s forces either 
on Austrian soil or alongside those of General Eisenhower 
in Germany in the near future. 

This is a vital moment for inter-Allied strategy. Were 
opportunities to be allowed to slip through our fingers 
now, the effects might be a disagreeable and costly pro- 
longation of the war. For many reasons, chief among 
them the future of Europe, and, indeed, of civilisation, it 
is highly important that this should be avoided. Hitherto 
our strategy has been at once inspired and sound, and 
even if heavy risks were taken in the recent operation in 
Holland I consider that they were justified. The winter 
which lies ahead is one of Germany’s most powerful allies, 
and we must do all we can to prevent it bringing effective 
reinforcement and support to our enemy. Fortunately, 
it begins to look as though the Russians were mastering 
the resistance on the Vistula, and another really powerful 
offensive from them on their central front might be vir- 
tually decisive. But I must leave discussion of the 
Eastern Front to a future occasion. In the West, the 
Allies have hard problems to overcome, but in view of 
their past achievements these appear to fall far short of 
the insuperable. The British part has been as honourable 
as it has been effective. Not for the first time we have had the 
heaviest rdle, at Arnhem, but we have also shown, in the 
pursuit to Antwerp and again in the thrust into Holland, 
that we can move as rapidly in open warfare as any troops in 
the world. When I wrote at the time of the Caen fighting 
that we had not had much of the spectacular side which 
fills the pages of history books, I could not realise how swiftly 
and dramatically things were to change in that respect. 
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The dramatist, composer, and pageant master, 
Mr. L. N. Parker, F.R.A.M. F.R.Hist.S., died on 
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MR. L. N. PARKER, F.R.A.M. 








vicar of Pembroke Dock in 1909. 
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f ‘THE RT. REV. D. L. PROSSER, DD. +. ™ 
The new Archbishop of Wales, in succession 4 sere A aes 
to the late Dr. C. A. H. Green, is the Bishop of THE SECOND QUEBEC CONFERENCE: MR. CHURCHILL SPEAKING TO THE PRESS. 
St. David’s, the Rt. Rev. David Lewis Prosser. HE TOLD THEM THAT THE DISCUSSIONS HAD BEEN HELD IN A ‘BLAZE OF UNITY. 
Dr. Prosser is the Senior Bishop of the Church The second Quebec Conference between President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill and their respective 
in Wales. Ordained in 1892, he held curacies Chiefs of Staff, designed, as Mr. Roosevelt said, “ to get the best we can out of the combined British 
at Aberystwyth and Swansea before becoming and American war efforts,’"’ was begun on September 12 and ended on September 16. After the 

















“COMMANDER OF THE BOULOGNE *% 


So 
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SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON. H 
For many years Physician-in-Ordinary to King 
George V., and from 1925 to 1932 Regius Professor 
of Physic at Cambridge, Sir Humphry Rolleston 
died on September 24, at the age of eighty-two. 
During the 1914-18 War he served as consulting 
physician to the Navy, with the temporary rank of 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL H. W. W. HOLWORTHY. 
General Holworthy is in command of the 4th Indian 
Division in Italy, it was recently revealed. Indian 
troops are continuously being mentioned as taking 
part in various actions involving stiff fighting in 
the Italian campaign, and the latest reports put 





Conference President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill held a Press conference. 
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PRINCE BERNHARD (CENTRE) WITH THE BURGOMASTER OF 4 


ERAL B. RAMCKE, WITH DISPATCH CASE, AFTER 





Indians in the foothills of the Apennines seven 
: miles west of Rimini. 
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GARRISON (LEFT), WITH BRIGADIER J. ROCKINGHAM. MAASTRICHT (RIGHT) ON THE TOWN HALL BALCONY. HIS SURRENDER OF BREST ON SEPTEMBER I8. 
All organised resistance in Boulogne ended on September 22, The first big Dutch town to be liberated was Maastricht, and shortly after- General Ramcke, the commander of the German garrison 
and General Heim, the garrison commander, and his staff wards Prince Bernhard, Commander of the Netherlands Forces of the at Brest, surrendered to the Americans on September 18 
surrendered to Brigadier J. Rockingham, the Canadian Interior, paid a visit to the town, making a speech to the excited popula- He is now a prisoner of war in Britain, having arrived by 
commander who led the final assault. General Heim, tion from the balcony of the town hall. With him in our picture, and taking i air shortly after his capture. General Ramcke led the 


parachute invasion of Crete. He holds the Oak Leaves 











after ordering his men to cease fire, was escorted to a his turn at the microphone, is Jhr. Dr. Michiels van Kessenich, the reinstated 
ee _Canadian_ headquarters. _ B i 
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' THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE THIRD BALTIC PRont: [ numawsa SIGNS AN ARMISTICE IN MOSCOW: MR. L. PATRASCANU, HEAD OF THE RUMANIAN DELEGATION, PUTTING 
i GENERAL I. MASLENNIKOV AT HIS STAFF H.Q. HIS NAME TO THE AGREEMENT. FOREIGN COMMISSAR MOLOTOV IS ON THE EXTREME LEFT 
General Ivan Maslennikov, C.-in-C. of the Third Baltic Front, An Armistice between Russia, Great Britain and the United States and Rumania was signed on September 13. The terms include 
is now engaged in leading his troops in furious battles to split the restoration of the frontier between the U.S.S.R. and Rumania established by the Soviet-Rumanian Agreement of 1940; the 
up and annihilate the German divisions trapped in the Baltic | surrender by Rumania of all Soviet and Allied prisoners of war; £75,000,000 to be paid over six years, in goods including oil; a 
region. His greatest victory during his present command was | certain number of Rumanian divisions to continue the fight alongside the Soviet Forces. On the, other hand, all or most of 
\ the capture of Tartu, in Estonia. j t Transylvania is to be returned to Rumania., 
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THE NIJMEGEN BRIDGE INTACT IN ALLIED HANDS: A MONUMEN’ 
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AT GREAT PERSONAL RISK, TWO BRITISH SOLDIERS, AMONG OTHERS, ARE DISMANTLING 
SOME OF THE 10,000 LBS. OF EXPLOSIVES IN THE BRIDGE PIERS. 


How the road bridge at sateen was siaiiaiel and captured intact is a story of ah 
courage in the face of immense odds by American and British soldiers. U.S. airborne 
patrols had reached the area on Sunday night, September 17, shortly after they landed, 
but were not in sufficient strength to seize it, and next day were busy beating off 
enemy counter-attacks. Meantime the armour of the British Second Army was moving 
up, and on the 19th began an attack on the outskirts of Nijmegen, with the Germans 
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BRITISH ARMOUR AFTER PASSING THROUGH THE GREAT ARCHING 


L, SPAN, WHICH THE 
GERMANS WERE PREVENTED FROM DESTROYING. 


BY THE ROADSIDE LIE DEAD GERMANS. 


strongly entrenched at the south end of the bridge. The Americans took machine- 
guns to the tops of houses and sprayed the approaches and entrance to the bridge 
with bullets. On the Wednesday they were deployed to fight their way from westward 
across the river, using assault boats. The Germans were thought to be surprised by 
the audacity of the daylight move, but unfortunately two men showed themselves on 
the river bank, with the result that the enemy 88-mm. shells began plastering the 





BRITISH ARMOUR CROSSING NIJMEGEN BRIDGE, GATEWAY INTO NORTHERN GERMANY, AFTER ITS CAPTURE INTACT BY THE GALLANTRY OF AMERICAN INFANTRY, WHO CROSSED THE RIVER IN 
AND AIRBORNE TROOPS, WHO STORMED IT FROM THE SOUTH. THE U.S. TROOPS, FIGHTING ALL NIGHT, FORCED A BRIDGEHEAD, AND BRITISH ARMOUR FROM THE SOUTH C] 
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'UMENT TO THE GREAT GALLANTRY OF U.S. AND BRITISH TROOPS. 
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) THE RIVER IN DAYLIGHT UNDER SEVERE ENEMY FIRE, AND BY BRITISH A BRITISH SENTRY KEEPING THE WATCH ON THE RHINE, FROM A COMMAND POST ON THE NIJMEGEN BRIDGE ; 
M THE SOUTH CHARGED POINT-BLANK THE ENEMY GUNS. NEAR HIM—AS A REMINDER OF THE GERMAN DEFEAT—IS A BEAMING PORTRAIT OF HITLER. 
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1E THE AFTERMATH OF BATTLE: A PRIEST ATTENDING A BADLY-WOUNDED GERMAN, si BRITISH AND U.S. AIRBORNE TROOPS STACKING GERMAN DYNAMITE CHARGES ON THE 
is. AS OTHERS REMOVE THE DEAD FROM THE APPROACH TO THE BRIDGE. ( BRIDGE. THE BRIDGE WAS THE BIGGEST SINGLE OBJECTIVE OF THE AIRBORNE INVASION, 
hine- | south bank, and German troops with machine-guns were transferred to await them airborne infantry began their assault on the southern end of the bridge. Here four 
ridge on the other bank. Heavy bombers (Lancasters and Stirlings) bombed the enemy on self-propelled German guns guarded the approach. Then tanks lined up four abreast 
ward the north bank, but their bombs failed to knock out the enemy machine-guns. Yet, and at a signal all roared towards the bridge, firing every gun. So sudden was the 
d by | despite this, with the greatest heroism, the American troops crossed, suffering heavy assault that, three of the enemy guns were knocked out and the crew of the fourth 
son | losses, fought all night, finally captured the northern end of the railway bridge and ran. The bridge was ours. Its capture assured the quick passage of British 
y the | worked their way to the main bridge. While this proceeded, British tanks and U.S. | Second Army units forging north to the relief of the airborne troops at Arnhem. 
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EIGHTH ARMY FRONT AS_ BRITISH TROOPS 
BRIDGE (FOREGROUND) IN THE 


BREACHED THE GOTHIC LINE. 
FANO AREA BELOW PESARO. 


ON THE 
A DEMOLISHED 











VILLAGE OF S. CLEMENTS: A PICTURE 


IN THE ADRIATIC SECTOR, 


INFANTRYMEN MOVING THROUGH THE 
IN THE CORIANO AREA 


F BRITISH 
~ TAKEN 








Sat 


PUSHING THROUGH THE APENNINES: BRITISH 


MOVING UP A STEEP MOUNTAIN ROAD 


ARMOURED 
IN THE 


VEHICLES PASSING 
CENTRAL SECTOR. 






the eastern side, and the last of the big ridges has been passed. North of Florence 
the Gothic Line has been pierced once again, and to the Fifth Army goes the honour 
of having captured the Futa Pass, placing leading American units within 15 air-line 
miles of Bologna and with our forward troops looking down on the Po Valley. In 
their 50.mile advance across the mountains the Fifth Army took 2609 prisoners, 
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WAR PICTURES FROM ITALY: THE 
AND OUR ADVANCE TOWARDS 




















LADEN MULES, ADVANCING UP A WINDING MOUNTAIN ROAD 
THE DIFFICULT TERRAIN MAY BE APPRECIATED HERE. 


BRITISH INFANTRY, WITH 
NEAR MONTEFIORE. 











AN AMERICAN “‘LONG TOM” 
SIEVE AT BORGO SAN 


GUN CROSSING 
LORENZO, 


THE BAILEY BRIDGE BUILT OVER THE 
ON THE MOUNTAIN ROAD TO FAENZA. 
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- BRITISH SOLDIERS DESCENDING ON GEMMANO: THIS VILLAGE, PART OF THE GOTHIC <> Fa 
\ LINE, WAS HEAVILY FORTIFIED AND ONLY FELL AFTER A FIERCE BATTLE. . 
oy é i 
B . ‘ _ A A A a a i % pe 
destroyed two-thirds of the German Fourth Parachute Division, and an entire a 
battalion of one Lehr regiment that had previously been on the Anzio front, and i 
greatly reduced the effective strength of the German 715th Infantry Division. On t! 
the right flank of this notable advance British troops of the Fifth Army have captured d 
a series of important mountain heights. In the Adriatic sector, Allied forces are E 






advancing along the coastal road to Ravenna, whilst on the Eighth Army front, 
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BREACHING OF THE GOTHIC LINE 
THE GREAT NORTHERN PLAINS. 











SUNKEN FISHING VESSELS IN THE FANO AREA OF THE GOTHIC LINE. 
SECTOR OF THIS GERMAN 


THE ADRIATIC 
DEFENCE LINE WAS THE FIRST TO BE BREACHED. 
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BRITISH INFANTRYMEN MAKING USE OF ALL AVAILABLE COVER IN RONTA. 
MOUNTAIN VILLAGES WERE USED BY THE ENEMY AS MINIATURE FORTRESSES. 
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* MILITARY POLICE ERECTING A SHELLING "’ NOTICE AS ONE OF OUR TANKS RUMBLED a7 > 
+ THROUGH THIS MOUNTAIN VILLAGE IN THE ADRIATIC SECTOR. i s 
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elements of the Canadian Corps are well beyond Rimini. In the whole sector our 
advance is spreading across the plains, but it would give a false impression to say 
the going is easy, for the enemy is still fighting hard and has not yet begun his with- 
drawal tactics. Farther south, in the mountainous country beyond San Marino, 
Eighth Army forces have pushed the enemy back across the River Marecchia along 
most of its course, and have repulsed a series of strong counter-attacks. All these 








MANY SUCH 
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THE ITALIAN VILLAGE OF MONTE CALVO: USED AS AN ENEMY STRONG-POINT, 


IT WAS CAPTURED BY UNITS. OF THE ‘EIGHTH ARMY ON SEPTEMBER 3. 











ARE 
HARDING 


BESIDE AN ENEMY TANK TURRET 


STANDING 
GENERAL LEESE 


INSPECTING THE GOTHIC LINE: 


GENERAL ALEXANDER (CENTRE), (LEFT) AND GENERAL 
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FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENT 
FRONT LINE. 


PIPING THEIR COMRADES INTO BATTLE: TROOPS OF A 
PASSING THROUGH A TOWN EN ROUTE FOR THE 


very marked successes are made all the more remarkable when the nature of the 
country is remembered; broken and mourtainous, much of it favours defence rather 
than attack, and Kesselring has earned the respect of our generals by the manner in 
which he has employed such advantages to the full. It is difficult, however, to see 


how either the country or Kesselring can long prevent General Leese launching his 
armour into the plain of the Po. 











A GERMAN 
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THE BATTLE FOR WARSAW, AND THE LIBERATION OF ITS SUBURB, PRAGA. 
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BATTLE OF WARSAW : BARBED - WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS ERECTED BY THE POLISH 
PATRIOTS IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 
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HEAVY TANK, IN USE AGAINST THE POLISH PATRIOTS, 
THE WARSAW STREETS DURING THE FIGHTING. 
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RUMBLING THROUGH 


eb Met. oF tema a degre ehh 
A GROUP OF GERMAN SOLDIERS, LED BY AN S&.S. OFFICER AND ACCOMPANIED 
BY AN ARMOURED CAR EQUIPPED WITH A WIRELESS TRANSMITTER. 


Praga, the Warsaw suburb on the eastern bank of the River Vistula, has been 
liberated by Marshal Rokossovsky'’s joint Soviet-Polish forces after more than five 
weeks of some of the bitterest fighting of the whole summer offensive. The final 
storming of Praga lasted nearly thirty-six hours, beginning with a tremendous 
artillery barrage. The Germans tought desperately until the end, counter-attacking 
over and over again, and when the Soviet and Polish troops entered Praga they 
had to fight for every building. After the town was cleared, the inhabitants gave an 
enthusiastic welcome to the liberators. Meanwhile, in Warsaw proper,: the gallant 








INFANTRY ENTERING THE TOWN AFTER A LONG PERIOD OF HEAVY FIGHTING. 





SOVIET TANKS PASSING THROUGH PRAGA AFTER THE GERMANS HAD BEEN CLEARED FROM 


THIS WARSAW SUBURB IN HOUSE-TO-HOUSE FIGHTING. 
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THE PEOPLE OF PRAGA WELCOMING THEIR LIBERATORS AS MARSHAL ROKOSSOVSKY’S JOINT 


SOVIET-POLISH FORCES FINALLY SMASHED ENEMY RESISTANCE. 


members of General Bor’s Polish Underground Army have heen able to continue their 
fight against vastly superior forces for two reasons: firstly, on account of their 
indomitable spirit, which would not allow them to so much as envisage the possi- 
bility of capitulation, and, secondly, owing to the dropping of arms, ammunition, 
and other supplies by R.A.F., American and Soviet airmen. As we write, Soviet 
artillery, provided with high ground by the capture of Praga. dominates all the 
principal German gun positions in and around Warsaw, and certain bridges over 
the Vistula are reported in Russian hands. 
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SCENES IN BUCHAREST FOLLOWING RUMANIA’S 
SUDDEN CHANGE OF POLICY. 
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A SCENE IN BUCHAREST, THE RUMANIAN CAPITAL, AS THE FIRST GERMANS TO SURRENDER TO THE RUMANIAN ARMY ¥ + 


BURN THEIR ARCHIVES PRIOR TO GIVING THEMSELVES UP. 
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. THE GERMAN LEGATION IN BUCHAREST, WHERI * 
KILLINGER, NAZI MINISTER To RUMANIA, SHOT 
HIMSELF AFTER MURDERING HIS SECRETARY. 4 
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“ THE NATIONAL THEATRE ON FIRE FOLLOWING ONE OF THE GERMAN REVENGE RAIDS 














THE FORMER MASTERS OF BUCHAREST: GERMAN PRISONERS BEING MARCHED UNDER ¢ 
RUMANIAN GUARD TO A PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMP NEAR THE CAPITAL, : 
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a MEMBERS OF THE GERMAN LEGATION STAFF IN BUCHAREST, HAVING BARRICADED 7 
Py THEMSELVES 
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IN THE BUILDING FOR TEN ARE SEEN AWAITING TRANSPORT 


OUTSIDE THE LEGATION. 
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ON RUMANIA’S CAPITAL. TREMENDOUS DAMAGE WAS DONE DURING THESE RAIDS. j 








The above pictures, among the first to be received in this country since Rumania, 
at the instigation of her young King, finally decided to throw off the German yoke 
and fight on the side of the Allies, show various scenes in Bucharest, including damage 
done to two of the city's principal buildings by German bombing raids. These raids 
were dictated by revenge, and owing to the lack of defences—removed or destroyed 
by the Nazis—the capital and her inhabitants were at the mercy of the bombers. 





THE BLASTED RECEPTION-HALL LEADING TO THE THRONE ROOM IN THE ROYAL PALACE, 
BUCHAREST, AFTER A GERMAN TERROR RAID ON THE CITY'S CENTRE. 
All the Palace area and most of the main shopping centre have been smashed, 













virtually beyond repair, and although no official list of casualties has been published 
in this country, it is known that it totals many thousands. As the Rumanians 
turned on their former Allies, Von Killinger, the German Minister in Bucharest, 
barricaded himself and his staff, together: with some 500 Germans seeking shelter, 
in the Legation. Killinger later murdered his secretary and shot himself. 
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SOME OF THE FOURTEEN TYPES OF HOUSES BUILT BY THE MINISTRY OF WORKS 
NORTHOLT 
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A VIEW INSIDE A STEEL-FRAME HOUSE, LOOKING FROM THE KITCHEN 
INTO THE LOUNGE, SEPARATED BY DIVIDING-PANELS. 








A GUIDE TO 
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POST-WAR HOMES: GOVERNMENT 
DEMONSTRATION HOUSES AT NORTHOLT. 
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FOUR DIFFERENT TYPES OF SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES INCLUDED AMONG THE FOURTEEN 








THIS VIEW WAS TAKEN INSIDE THE LOUNGE OF A STEEL-FRAMED HOUSE, LOOKING 
INTO THE KITCHEN THROUGH AN OPENING FITTED WITH DIVIDING-PANELS. 





These pictures were taken at Northolt, Middlesex, where the Ministry of Works has erected 
fourteen types of houses designed as a guide to local authorities for post-war housing 
schemes. These demonstration houses vary in type and construction, having been designed 
with a view to local conditions as to available labour and materials, and also speed of 
erection. They conform to the standards laid down in “* Housing Manual, 1944,’’ a Govern- 
ment guide published on September 25, which sets down principles to be followed by local 
authorities, listing minimum standards of light, airiness, and modern facilities. The 











A COMPOSITE HOUSE BUILT OF BRICK AND STEEL. THE NORTHOLT DEMONSTRATION 
HOUSES ARE DESIGNED TO FIT IN WITH AVAILABLE LABOUR AND MATERIALS. 
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DESIGNS 
ERECTED AT NORTHOLT AS SAMPLES OF BRITAIN’S POST-WAR SCHEME FOR NEW HOMES. 
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AN ALL-ELECTRIC KITCHEN IN A STEEL-FRAMED HOUSE. THE FITTINGS INCLUDE AN 
ELECTRIC COOKER, WITH A GLASS INSTRUCTION PANEL CONTROLLED BY A PEDAL. 
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building of 300,000 homes is envisaged in a two-year post-war programme—100,000 to be 
built or begun in the first year after the end of the war in Europe, with the other 200,000 
promised for the second year. It is pointed out that authorities have already acquired, 
or are acquiring, the necessary sites, and that the construction of roads and sewers, and in 
some cases the provision of water, electricity and gas, is being carried out during the present 
year. Thus, if the war were to end soon, it should be possible to begin the actual 
building of houses quite early in 1945. 
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W.A.A.F.S VERSUS ROBOTS: AIRWOMEN IN THE BATTLE OF THE FLYING BOMBS. 


Ps 


W.A.A.F. PERSONNEL TRACING THE MOVEMENTS OF FLYING BOMBS AND ALLIED FIGHTERS ON AN OPERATIONS-ROOM PLOTTING-TABLE. 


Whenever and wherever our own or enemy aircraft are in flight over this country, 
W.A.A.F. personnel play an important part in the control rooms below. Operations 
rooms in the Battle of the Fiying Bombs, for instance, were largely manned by 
W.A.A.F.s plotting the positions and courses of the robots and helping to direct our 
fighter-pilots in interception. Some airwomen work out weather reports, while others 
keep radio-telephone contact between pilots and controllers. W.A.A.F.s share, too, in 


that other branch of R.A.F. activities—bomber operations. From the time of the 
selection of a target until the results of the attack are known, airwomen behind the 
scenes take part in countless preparations, in communications during the operation, 
and in the subsequent assessment of the results of the bombing. Airwomen, in fact, 
in nearly every branch of the Service, have played a big part in the supremacy of 
Allied air power over the enemy. 
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L TOPICAL NEWS PICTURES: ITEMS OF CURRENT 
INTEREST FROM ALL QUARTERS. 











A PILL-BOX IN COTTAGE CLOTHING: AMERICAN INFANTRYMEN, WHO HAD FOUGHT THEIR WAY INTO GERMANY, 
EXAMINING AN INNOCENT-LOOKING COTTAGE WHICH TURNED OUT TO BE A GERMAN PILL-BOX, WITH REINFORCED 


TAPPING THE OIL RESOURCES OF BRITAIN: AN OILFIELD, WITH 
CONCRETE WALLS BUILT INSIDE THE SHELL OF THE SUPPOSED RURAL HOMESTEAD. 


A DERRICK DRILLING A WELL NEARLY 3000 FT. DEEP. 
Exploration work is proceeding on a wide scale to tap the oil resources of the country, which are 
believed to exist in many parts, of which some are being worked now as a commercial pro- 
position. Scientists and technicians prospect in rural districts under Government control and 

licence. Some 1600 shot-holes, covering an area of 1300 sq. miles, have been sunk. 
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PIETRO CARUSO, FORMER FASCIST POLICE CHIEF OF ROME, RECEIVING LAST RITES FROM 
A PRIEST PRIOR TO HIS EXECUTION BY A POLICE FIRING-SQUAD. 
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Continued.) 

trial on a chen of handing over to the Germans fifty Italian political prisoners, who, with 270 other 
prisoners, were killed in reprisal shootings, was sentenced to death. The following day, September 22, 
Caruso was taken to Fort Bravetta, a few miles outside Rome, tied to a chair in the central courtyard 


with his back to the firing-squad of sixteen municipal police, and shot. 





AN ALLIED OFFICER AND COURT OFFICIALS PLEADING FOR ORDER WHEN DEMON- 
STRATORS BURST INTO THE PALACE OF JUSTICE, ROME, AND SEIZED A WITNESS. 

A few minutes before the trial.of Pietro Caruso, former Fascist police chief of Rome, was due to 

open in the Supreme Court of the Palace of Justice, Rome, on September 18, a mass of demonstrators 

burst into the courtroom, seized Donato Carretto, a witness for Caruso, carried him out of the Palace, 


lynched him, d tually threw his battered body into the Tiber. Three days later Caruso, facing his 
ync im, and eventually ‘ew y [Continued above, 
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MALTA'S NATIONAL DAY CELEBRATIONS, WHEN TWO BRONZE TABLETS WERE UNVEILED THE FORMER CRACK ITALIAN LINER “ REX” ON FIRE AND SINKING SOUTH 

BY VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LOUIS HAMILTON IN PALACE SQUARE, VALETTA. OF TRIESTE AFTER ATTACKS BY ROCKET-FIRING BEAUFIGHTERS. 
Two bronze tablets were unveiled by Vice-Admiral Sir Louis Hamilton, K.B.E., D.S.O., the officer administering A series of devastating attacks by rocket-firing Beaufighters of Mediterranean Allied 
the Government of Malta, on September 8 last, one to commemorate H.M. the King’s message bestowing the Coastal Air Force squadrons has left the former crack Italian liner “ Rex” sunk on 
George Cross on the Island on April 15, 1942; the other, President Roosevelt's citation to commemorate his her side in the Northern Adriatic. The “Rex” was to have been used by the 
visit on December 7, 1943, after leaving the Near East. The ceremany took place in the Palace Square, Valetta, Germans as a block-ship for Trieste Harbour, but this plan was frustrated when the 





before a large and enthusiastic concourse of the inhabitants. Beaufighters attacked her in -Capodistria Bay, south of Trieste. 
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AMERICAN LEADERS: OUR OPPOSITE NUMBERS IN 


THE UNITED STATES. 


2.—MR. CORDELL HULL, SECRETARY OF STATE, U.S.A.—EQUIVALENT TO MR. ANTHONY EDEN, BRITAIN’S FOREIGN MINISTER. 


Tennessee House of Representatives in 1893. He fought as a captain in a volunteer 
regiment during the Spanish-American War, and in 1903 was appointed a judge. 
From 1907 he served, with only two years’ break, as a Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives until 1931, when he was elected United States Senator from 
Tennessee for the term 1931-37, resigning as a Senator upon his appointment as Secretary 
of State. (An exclusive portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa.) 


Mr. Cordell Hull, the subject of the second of our series of portraits of American 
leaders, occupies a position at the White House equivalent to that of Mr. Anthony 
Eden in the’ British Cabinet. Mr. Hull, who will celebrate his seventy-third birthday 
on October 2, has been Secretary of State in the Roosevelt administration since 1933, 
and is reported to wield considerable influence with the President. Born in Tennessee, 
he practised law in his native State, beginning his public career as a Member of the 
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AN EXHIBITION ESPECIALLY 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


ORGANISED FOR 


ed 


“THE TRANSFIGURATION ” ; 
GIOVANNI BELLINI (1430 ?-1516). 
VENETIAN SCHOOL. 


“THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN” ; 
BY MASOLINO DA PANICALE (1384-1445 ?). 
FLORENTINE SCHOOL. 


“THE DEPOSITION "' ; 
BY RAPHAEL (1483-1520). 
UMBRIAN SCHOOL. 


It was in response to the many requests of Allied troops to be allowed to visit 


museums in Rome now of necessity closed, that the Division of Fine Arts, 
Region IV., Allied Military Government, organised an exhibition. of Masterpieces of 
European Painting in the historic Palazzo Venezia. Of the forty-six famous paintings 
listed in the catalogue, we show sixteen, mainly by masters of the Italian schools. 
The proceeds of the exhibition, after expenses have been met, will form a fund to 


“ROMULUS AND REMUS SUCKLED BY THE WOLF 
BY PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640): 
FLEMISH SCHOOL. 


ROE Se... ee CMM IPED cc 


“THE MADONNA AND CHILD ” ; 
BY GIOVANNI BELLINI (1430 ?-1516). 


NEWS SEPT. 30, 1944 


ALLIED TROOPS IN ROME. 








“THE DISPUTE OF ST. STEPHEN ” ; 
BY VITTORE CARPACCIO 
(c.1455-1526). VENETIAN SCHOOL. 





“ST. GEORGE”; 
BY ANDREA MANTEGNA (1431-1506). 
PADUAN SCHOOL. 


ee ——- 


“ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST PREACHING " ; 
BY PAOLO VERONESE (1528-1588). 
_ VENETIAN SCH 


In point of time, the pictures in the exhibition cover the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries—the period of Italy's greatest artistic expression. In addition, 
there are three paintings of the Spanish School, two of the Flemish, and the Holbein 
portrait of Henry VIII. Almost all the exhibits are from well-known Italian 
State Galleries, such as the Capitoline, Borghese, Corsini and Palazzo Venezia in 

(Continued opposite. 
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AN UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY OF SEEING ITALIAN ART TREASURES. 


ne es 
—_ ee —— a , 


“THE FORNARINA’; BY RAPHAEL (1483-1520). “THE CRUCIFIXION; BY MASACCIO (1401-1428). 
UMBRIAN SCHOOL. FLORENTINE SCHOOL. 


“A PORTRAIT OF KING HENRY VIII.” ; 
BY HANS HOLBEIN (1497-1543). GERMAN SCHOOL. 


“TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL"; BY GIROLAMO SAVOLDO (c.1480-1548 ?). 
NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL. 


eseenanuveneneuenanasvansstavungacieenuanuvennaauenanantces 
sverwaneennanuunnanevannensoynneatunssenstunnesnenestotuenannsssnneyecennausbenaneuusgnestustetavnetnaesanensttnsnanensenettvensss 


“A PORTRAIT OF ANDREA DORIA 


“A PORTRAIT OF POPE INNOCENT X." ; ; “THE PORTRAIT OF A NOBLEMAN" ; 
BY DIEGO VELASQUEZ (1599-1660). BY BARTOLOMEO VENETO (1502-1530). BY SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO (c.1485-1547). 
SPANISH SCHOO: } LOMBARD-VENETIAN SCHOOL. L. 


—————— ee ee eS ---— —— ee | 


Continued. } 
etc. There is also a group paintings which, under normal conditions, would probably not have been available 


Rome, the Brera in Milan, the Academy in Venice, 
of pictures lent by their owner, H.E. Prince Doria, Mayor of Rome. In many for a single exhibition, and thus give Allied troops in Rome the opportunity of 


ways this exhibition is unique; firstly, because it is the first occasion that an seeing at least a few of the world’s most famous pictures. Apart from the 
exhibition of masterpieces of art has been held on the soil of liberated Italy, Rubens shown on the opposite page, the other Flemish painting included in the 
and, secondly, that owing to the bringing to Rome, for safekeeping, of’ a iarge collection is by Hans Memling, and, besides the Velasquez, the Spanish School is 
number of Italy's art treasures, it has been possible to collect together many further represented by two works by El Greco, 
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THE PARASITES IN THE FIELD. 


6 kee rust of wheat must always have forced itself into attention from the dawn of 

agriculture. Pliny, denouncing it as the “ greatest pest of the crops,” described 
the Rubigalia, a sacred procession to the sacred grove of the Corn God Robigus, on April 25, 
about the time when the Red Rust attacks the corn. Rouen, in 1660, promulgated a decree 
for the grubbing up and destruction of all barberry bushes, because they were held to 
influence the distribution of the rust, anticipating in this measure the better-known 
-Massachusetts Barberry Law of 1775, to “ prevent the blasting of English wheat by 
barberry bushes.”” It was not till the middle of last century that the suspected connection 
was scientifically confirmed. 

The barberry fosters a strain of rust, which it does not grow itself, but which has 
arrived from other sources, thrives there, and is again dispersed. The rust’s mode of 
existence and survival is what botanists call 
helereocism ; that is to say, it depends on more 
than one host—as the parasite of malaria does. 
The spring stage of the parasite occurs on the 
barberry ; the summer form on wheat, or similar 
grasses, and the winter or resting stage, when 
neither host is available, on dead wheat straw, 
or in the soil. The alternative host is not abso- 
lutely necessary to its existence, because in the 
absence of it the parasite lives on. For example, 
the black stem rust of wheat is scarce in all parts 
of the British Isles except in the counties of 
Carmarthenshire, Cardiganshire and Pembroke- 
shire, where the barberry iscommon. The gradual 
extermination of the barberry in Denmark in the 
early part of this century led to a great decrease 
of the disease. Nevertheless, the black rust of 
wheat has been prevalent in Australia for a 
century, yet there are no barberry bushes there. 
Thus, though they are active agents of dispersal, 
and a single barberry bush carries more than 
60,000,000,000 spores for distribution, they are 
not the only criminals. 3 

Fungi of which moulds, mildews, and rusts are se ah 
representative, reproduce from microscopic spores, = ; 
which differ from seeds in having no embryo. 





















































































temperature, moisture, and surroundings (suitable 
hosts, in short), it germinates. A projection is put out of it and 
gradually emerges as a narrow filament, which lengthens and throws 
out intertwining branches. Collectively, these are known as 
mycelium, and through them the parasites obtain their nourishment 
from the higher plants, or other hosts, on which they fasten. 
These microscopic parasites are the main causes of disease in 
plants, cultivated or wild, as well as in the wood of trees, alive or 
dead. The most striking point about the wild flowers on bombed 
sites is the rapid appearance of special fungus parasites, as, for 
example, Bremia Lactuce on groundsel. The losses in different crops 
vary from 2 per cent. to 50 per cent., and America, when Massa- 
chusetts passed the Barberry Law to help to suppress the parasitic 
rust of wheat (Puccinia graminis), might seem almost to have had 
a warning of what might happen on the ever-widening wheatfields 
of the north, both in the United States and Canada. In his 
lectures at the Royal Institution, Dr. John Ramsbottom remarked 
that the figures of U.S.A. losses for wheat, oats, and barley alone 
in one year were estimated at 277,000 000 bushels for wheat, 
185,000,000 bushels for oats, and 53,000,000 for barley. In this 
great food-supplying area much work has been done in the attempt 
to breed immune, rust-resistance races of cereals. But as he points 
out, it is frequently overlooked that there is often as much variation 


of wheat. Thus the problem of producing a wheat immune to black 
stem rust necessitates, theoretically, the building up of a resistance 





graph-poles, railway sleepers. The chief agent of similar destruction 
of structural material is Merulius lacrymans, the dry-rot 
fungus. If timber is kept dry so that it never contains 
as much as 20 per cent. moisture, Merulius lacrymans 
will never attack it, for moisture is indispensable to it ; 
otherwise, damage is almost certain; and the amount 
of dry-rot in London in severely bombed or blasted 
localities, where water-pipes have been cracked, with 
consequent seepage, or where rain has leaked into the 
untenanted houses, is a matter for serious notice, as also 
for consideration in the new housing plans. 

The spore output of the barberry has been noted, but 
it pales beside that of some of the larger fungi. A field 
mushroom can discharge 16,000,000 spores at the rate of 
40,000,000 an hour. The giant puffball has 7 billions to 
dispose of, and it has been calculated that if none perished, 
but all germinated and produced similar fruit bodies, 
equally successful, the progressive result would form, in 
three generations, a mass eight times the volume of the 
earth. Fortunately, that is not their destiny nor ours ; 
but there are always enough of other spores from other 
sources to blacken the face of a wheatfield, if the right 
strain for the right wheat is there to receive it. In a 
general way, the spores are parasites of the host; that 
is to say, they are saprophytic, feeding on it, when the 


severe chronic attack, or at the worst destroying 
the host, and so bringing about its own downfall. 
Sometimes a perennial plant remains infected at the 
roots, so that for twenty years its leaves come up every year infected with the rust. 
The association between the parasite and host is not always destructive: it some- 
times appears to be of benefit to both. The common toadstool, Armillaria mellea, on tree- 
stumps in Japan, is most destructive to trees; it attacks privet hedges and rhubarb, and 
if in the soil will destroy potatoes, but it encourages the growth of the Japanese orchid, 
Gastrudia elata, leaving the question whether the orchid, which has potato-like tubers, 
is the beneficiary or the benefactor to be answered. Lastly, there are four of these para- 
sites which have occupied a place in medicine ; it is a diminishing one, their use replaced 
by others of more certified value. But one, the rust Claviceps purpurea, which appears on 
what was called “ spurred” rye, is still cultivated in Russia, Germany, and Spain for the 
ergot of rye, of acknowledged value in medicine. E. S. Grew. 











in the parasite as in the host, or in strains of parasite as in strains 
~ Ss —e, _ . 
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SOME VERY GALLANT GENTLEMEN. 


INGATE’S expedition into Burma was more than ordinarily outstanding: that 
much we have been permitted to know.. But just how outstanding and how 
expressive of the splendour of the courage of our people has becn left untold, officially. 
Why, it is difficult to conceive, for we had everything to gain by bringing it home to every 
individual in every corner of the globe. It shows British planning, British execution, and 
British fortitude and courage at their highest. This is made very evident in ‘“‘ WinGaTE’s 
Raipers ” (Harrap; 8s. 6d.), by Charles J. Rolo. Mr. Rolo is not a great writer; the 
time will come, it is earnestly to be desired, when this most magnificent story will be most 
worthily enshrined in English literature : but we can be very grateful to him for what he 
has done. He has told us the story ; and that, in itself, is much. Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wavell, in his Foreword (it was he who gave Wingate his opportunity), says it is “‘ not 
the whole story . . . but it gives an absorbing 
and vivid picture of a great adventure.” 

How absorbing and how vivid can be realised 
only by the reader. Pride and anguish, wonder- 
ment and cold fury are emotions which chase 
one another as they are engendered in the 
reading. Wingate carried on the tradition of 
men like Wolfe and Clive, Gordon and Lawrence ; 
a ‘* sword-and-Bible General,” a mystic, and at 
the same time a hard-bitten professional soldier 
who loved fighting for its own sake. The men 
he led and inspired to singe the Mikado’s beard 
were not picked men, but second-line troops who 
had never before seen action. They were nearly 
all married, aged twenty-eight to thirty-five, born 
and bred to the town and factory life of the 
smoky industrial areas of Northern England. 
These Wingate trained until they became the 
toughest of shock troops, admirable “* pieces ” for 
the gigantic chess game he was to play on a 
jungle-board of 10,000 square miles. 

How they fought and won makes a magnifi- 
cent record ; but it is in the account of the return 
; journey that their magnificence transcends all 
“else. When Captain Oates walked out into the 


THE BARBERRY, WHICH INFECTS THE WHEAT WITH THE KUST PUCCINIA GRAMINIS.  }ji77ard rather than delay Scott and his com- 
When a spore meets with suitable conditions of ; Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. panions, the whole world thrilled to the story and 


acclaimed that very gallant gentleman. As 
Wingate’s men stumbled back, living on pythons and banana 
leaves, stricken with diarrhoea, dysentery, and jungle sores, an 
ad unnamed lance-corporal whose legs were infected with deep, septic 
es jungle sores decided he would not slow up the column any longer. 
: He casually told the man in front he was slipping out of line— 
it was only diarrhoea, he said. They never found him. A 
lieutenant, worn out with dysentery, dropped, muttering, ‘* Well, 
I’ve had it.”” Wingate talked to him gently for a few minutes. 
When he turned to go, the lieutenant rose shakily to his feet and 
saluted with a cheery smile. Then he lay down at the foot of a 
tall teak-tree, and the dust settled over him as the column staggered 
on. On this note I reluctantly leave this great story, hoping it 

will become known in its fullness to many. 

Nearly a hundred years ago a young man of twenty-three set 
out into the wide spaces of America. It was a big adventure, the 
more so as the adventurer was moved to enter upon it by nothing 
more compelling than the desire to get first-hand knowledge of 
the background he needed before embarking on a history of the 
Indian wars. So Francis Parkman, with his cousin, Quincy Adams 
Shaw, and the famous Henry Chatillon for guide, went to the plains 
and mountains of the Far West, where the warlike Sioux, the 
fierce Comanche, the savage Arapahoe, and the dauntless Cheyenne 
hunted and fought, where vast herds of buffalo and swift antelope 
roamed, where the Mountain Men trapped beaver and fox and a 
handful of soldiers held the outposts. The outcome of his travels 


not to one, but to 177 different physiological races of the parasite. In THE RUST OF RYE (CLAVICEPS PURPUREA). was a book originally called ‘‘ The California and Oregon Trail,” 
practice, only the local strains present in one area need be considered. FARS OF RYE, SHOWING THE ERGOTS IN SITU, then “‘ Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life,’’ and now published 
Wheat rust offers itself for examination as‘a typical parasite on AND A SMALL HEAP OF MEDICINAL ERGOTS. here by Humphrey Milford as “ THe Orecon Trai” (Oxford 
plant material; but no sort of organic material is safe from such Reproduced by rtesy of Messrs. Chapman and Hall University Press; 8s. 6d.)—a suitable title, for Parkman and his 
parasitism. Lentinus lepidens attacks wood pavement blocks, tele- bi and Mr. R.T. Rolfe. companions moved along that trail and others already being blazed 
; by the advance guard of the great trek to the West. In it we 


recapture many boyhood thrills of Fenimore Cooper 
and Buffalo Bill. Parkman lived the life of the country 
and its people, and though the experience impaired his 
health, he never regretted it. It gave him what he 
sought, and it gives us an outstanding travel book. 
British architects in general and Scottish architects 
in particular should, welcome Georges Loukomski’s 
“ CHartes Cameron” (Nicholson and Watson ; 21s.), 
for it rescues from national neglect a Scotsman who was 
the favourite architect of that wonderful woman, 
Catherine the Great, Empress of Russia. Cameron is 
one of our forgotten men, a genius of the eighteenth 
century, much of whose life still remains a mystery. 
Dr. Talbot Rice, in his Introduction, suggests it may 
prove possible eventually to attribute to him some of the 
vast array of unassigned Georgian buildings of England, 
or, more probably, Scotland. Be that as it may, in 1779 
Cameron was established at Tsarskoe Selo, where his 
talent blossomed during the next twenty years. The 
record of those two decades is well told and illustrated 
in this fine monograph. To study it is to agree with 
M. Loukomski’s conclusion that ‘“‘a great Scottish 
Architect, who has left abroad so much expression 
of his genius and an exquisite example of the ex i 
of British Taste and British Art, all the more es 


right species, or strain, selects the right host, A GIANT PUFFBALL (LYCOPERDON BOVISTA), WHICH MAY DISTRIBUTE seared 
bringing about a benign temporary attack, or a f pe dc eit ptr Shen appreciation, as he deserved a better lot, and at least 


a grateful memory. Catherine alone, great Patron of 


Photograph by E. M. Langley, reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Chapman Art and great Empress, was able to discover and 
and Hall. appreciate this poor, lonely, yet delighted Cameron.” 


So we return to the art of war. Squadron Leader Murray Harris, brother of the Chief 
of Bomber Command, believes that communications are the very essence of strategy, and 
in “ Tue Locic or War” (Allen and Unwin; 10s. 6d.) he develops this theme interest- 
ingly and, to the lay mind, convincingly. He shows how and why Germany has failed 
each time she has made war with Anglo-Saxonia and asserts that long-term strategic 
thinking appears to be beyond the German grasp ; and he enters closely into recent cam- 
paigns to prove his contentions. His chapters on the logic of peace deserve every con- 
sideration, especially when he deals with industrial strategy directed to that end. For 
example, he thinks that if the nitrate and hydrogenation plants of 1.G. Farben, Monte- 
catani, and their Chisso Hiryo counterparts in Japan were destroyed, none of these countries 
could make war again. W. R. Catverrt. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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REFRIGERATION WILL GAIN 
FROM EXPERIENCE IN WAR 





Food Storage in Battle . . . in an ambient ie: 
Prestcold engineers are solving many | temperature of 120 | rh 

intricate problems in food storage | deg. F. Supplying ; 
for our armed forces. As an | cold-rooms which can 
interesting example, they have built | follow our troops in 
550 cu. ft. cold-rooms in easily | battle is just one of 
transportable and quickly assembled | Prestcold wartime 
sections, which are rendering valuable | activities. Prestcold is rendering 
service in the Mediterranean theatre | valuable service to the cause of 
of war. The easily attached 14-h.p. | Victory in many other ways on land 





For maintaining constant hot water stoves and central heating plants. 


supplies PhurnoD Smokeless Coal 
is unrivalled. This slow burning 
smokeless coal has~great heating 
properties owing to its high carbon 
content, and is most economical 
for all types of hot water boilers, 


If there is a shortage of PhurnoD in 
your district we ask you to appreciate 
that Government priority consumers. 
must have preference, but remem- 
ber a little PhurnoD goes a long 
way. 


refrigerating unit shown produces 
a cold-room temperature of 38 deg. F. 
even when working 








and sea and in the air, and the experi- 
ence thus gained is inspiring new 
ways of serving the needs of Peace. 


Enquiries to your REGISTERED COAL MERCHANT 


Sales Agents :—- STEPHENSON CLARKE & ASSOCIATED COMPANIES LTD., 
4 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


[> A POWELL DUFFRYN Product < 
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A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 




















High-lights in Thornycroft History—4. 
















Sixty-odd years ago the 
navigation of tropical rivers was a 
ticklish business. Screw propulsion was ex- 
cluded by reason of the limited depth of water 
available, and the stern- and side-wheels adopted 
meant weighty machinery which made. it difficult 
to attain sufficient speed to breast a fast-flowing stream. 
So, in 1881, when che Baptist Missionary Society 
decided to extend their activities to the Upper Congo, 
they handed us a poser. Briefly, they needed a boat 
for a crew of four, their equipment and stores, with 
a draft of not more than |2 inches and a good speed. 
An added complication was that the vessel must be sent 
abroad in sections, each light enough to be carried 225 miles 
overland by natives, and re-erected on the river bank! 
Here, indeed, was a problem to put us on our mettle, and thus 
was evolved the tunnel stern which, as shown in our sketches 
and simply stated, allows the use of a normal propeller of 
greater diameter chan the draft of the boat. This ingenious 
idea was Incorporated in a 70ft. cwin-screw craft of 10/ft. 
beam and Ift. draft, which easily achieved 12 m.p.h. It is of 
interest to record that ‘Peace,’ as she was named, was 
entirely satisfactory and on her first trip covered 4,000 
miles in five months. Since this time many tunnel- 
stern boats have been built, for world-wide 
service, thanks to the Thornycroft pic- 
neering spirit which is as evident today 
as it was over half-a-century ago. 
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JOHN IL THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Designers and builders of High-speed Naval Craft, Motor Boats and Marine Engines. 
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There are three stages in the Talbot-Stead Tube Company was 
making of evaporated milk. Stage responsible for charming the steel 
one is Strawberry (calved in February | tubes into the intricate shape shown 
now giving three-and-a-half gallons). | in stage two and it is not the first 
Stage two is a six feet wide double coil | time that manufacturers have watched 
of stainless steel tube. Stage three is | their difficulties evaporate through 
what you buy over the counter. The | the channels of stainless steel tubes. 


An advertisement published by () Tube Investments Limited for 


TALBOT-STEAD TUBE COMPANY LTD 


GREEN LANE - WALSALL 
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Gracing the festive boards of those. civic rituals 
which have distinguished English life for generations, 
i Minton China continues nobly to fulfil a noble duty. 
The prospect of plain Tt My | Peerless product of England herself and of English 


Lingerie was a little de- ‘tis E ‘ : > 

pressing to those who | artistry and craftsmanship, what indeed could provide 

yes ie in‘ Celanese’. But = a happier contribution to such auspicious occasions ? 
inger ; 

you will find present-day 

Lingerie is lovely still— 


for the eye can now ‘ ; : } 
appreciate fully the beauty j > 
of the Fabric itself. ; ¥ 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 





LMENTONS LTD STOKRE-UPON-TRENT * BST. FIO 3 
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KOLSTER-BRANDES LIMITED - FOOTSCRAY - KENT 





















Here are the most 
Delicious Sandwiches 


Patum Peperium, “‘ The Gentleman’s Relish,” 

is now packed in glass jars. Each jar contains A successful quest F for Old Angus 

the snaxianien fish content permitted by the| is grand compensation for previous 
inistry of Food. i i 

You will still enjoy the delicate flavour and disappointments. Its amber depths 

delightful piquancy of this delicious table | aise anticipation to new peaks. Its 








TOOTHBRUSH 


The strictly limited supplies 


: F ESP delicacy on toast and in sandwiches. smoothness and gentle strength 
are being fairly distributed—but O b P realise every expectation. Its after- 
SOOrNnS glow brings warmth and a deep 


disappointments are unavoidable. 


PATUM PEPERIUM| “"** 
OLD ANGUS 


| Sold in Jars to conform to Government regu- 


SO DON’T BLAME YOUR 
CHEMIST 























BRISTLES : 2/- Plus Purchase Tox Sd. meee COOKER COMPANY pny Rd 8d. each, of all leading Grocers A NOBLE SCOTCH — Gentle as a lamb 
q be * 2 OA.8a 
NYLON : 1/6 Plus Purchese Tox 4d | conte se Ta en Grom 6441] | Send 14. stamp for free booklet to Dept. 1LL.N. 
Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON & Jounson || % ™ SiANGS |C. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 
(Gt. Britain) Limited, Slough & Gargrave x35 | | (Established 1°28.) 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in » short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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e+» we don’t know yet if Hit!er will commit 
hara-kiri on the terrace cf Berchtesgaden, 
but we do know at last that peace is some- 


where round the next corner. For five heavy 


years many of us have sunk our identities 





in the greatest war effort ever mad3. Now 
for the first time we are daring to plan 
ahead again, and high in each list of 






personal priorities is the inborn 


Brilish longing to get out of 










~ DRE 23 
(Za < uniform into clothes which will er 
i oe y express us as individuals—clothes eek 
AS which must satisfy a deep hunger iat, 

: for colour and_ character, and Ad 





in addition be vastly comfortable, for in 






one 
ays 


that respect batiledress has spoilt us. In 





fact they must be the creation of artists 


apes: 


who have long studied minds as well as 


% t 
Br) 


figures, and that means 
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& COAT. | 


COVENT GARDEN | 


Corner of KING ST. and BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 
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And at Bristol - Manchester + Aldershot - Bournemouth - York - etc. CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
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Electric COOKING 
| by 
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A gleaming porcelain enamel cooker with | AN ESSENTIAL OF WARTIME DIET 
advanced yet practical features—this is the ||) | Stored in this tiny capsule are | in a wartime diet. A daily dose 
Creda electric cooker from which you get a | two vitamins without which of Crookes’ Halibut Oil — one of 
; 4 : . It is impossible to maintain the richest natural sources of 
new interest in cooking. Make a note ‘ il health. They are ‘protective’ these vitamins—will build up your 


| vitamin A and ‘sunshine’ vitamin resistance and stamina and prove 
|| D and, unfortunately, they are of inestimable value during this 
not always readily obtainable | sixth winter of war. 


for your post-war home. 
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OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 

















Issued by SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO. LTD. OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM. | | | Capsules—per bottle of 1 9/6 + Liquid—per phial ugh for 16 days 2/- 
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